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The professor of Greek is appropriately put forward as the talk- 
ing delegate of classical philology, not because, as Sydney Smith 
says, Greek scholars are rude and violent except when they happen 
to be bishops, but because Greek has always been the best gauge 
of the philological temperature, from the absolute zero of the dark 
centuries to the blood heat of the Augustan age and the Renaissance. 
Latin is a necessity; Greek is the first of luxuries. “Latin,” said 
Porson, or was it Bentley? “a man may in some sort master. Of 
Greek every man learns only so much as God permits.” In the 
great ages of enthusiasm God permits a good deal. In the trough 
of the waves, in the intervals of reaction and depression, men try 
to believe that Latin alone will do as well. Greek is studied per- 
functorily and without conviction, if at all, and the wail of the 
Greek professor goes up ever the same. In the time of Ausonius 
the world was settling down to the longest Greekless age since our 
civilization began. And his tribute in wonderfully constructed 
Horatian Sapphics to the unfortunate occupants of the chair of Greek 
at Augustodunum has a perennial pathos for their successors in like 
case. After celebrating the eloquence, the fees, the throngs of 
students, the diplomatic preferments of the professors of rhetoric, he 
comes to the names of those cultivators of the Attic muse, the gram- 
marians Spercheius and Menestheus: 

1 In printing this paper I have made no attempt to revise the form into which 
ideas long familiar were hastily cast for a special occasion. P. S. 
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Sedulous your zeal for implanting knowledge, 
Slight the harvest, little the Greek you taught me, 
Yet because you fell in my time I give you 
Hon’rable mention. 


Even so! Carve it on our tombs, ye graduates in criminology and 
spring-housecleaning. We fell in your time. I do not look forward 
to a return of the dark ages like that heralded in the verses of Auso- 
nius. But the prognostics of a temporary obscuration of Greek are 
plain. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, President Stanley Hall, the Hearst 
newspapers, the Cosmopolitan Magazine, and the Chicago Board of 
Education have pronounced against it. Of Dean Gaisford’s three 
reasons for studying Greek: “to read the words of Christ in the 
original, to have situations of affluence open to me, to look down 
upon my fellows from a proper elevation,” no illusion is any longer 
possible concerning the last two. And the first will carry little 
weight with a generation which has been taught that the Revised 
Version is ‘equally as good.” In progressive America the stately 
edifices and the magnificent endowments fall to science. And in con- 
servative England, if we may trust the genial author of Sabrina Fair: 
“The old schoolhouse itself has been converted into a museum, 
and in the long-raftered room where we learned Greek a crocodile 
with gaping jaws, stuffed monkeys, and some bottled snakes teach 
‘useful’ knowledge to all who come.” 

Burns sneered at those who think to “climb Parnassus by dint 
o’ Greek.”” And Walt Whitman, the poet of democracy, speaks 
up loud and bold: “Come Muse! Migrate from Greece and Ionia.” 
While those old fogies Tennyson, Arnold, and Swinburne abided 
with her (Souls, erewhile who caught her word, Ah! Still harp on 
what they heard), the muse was loth to heed this cavalier summons. 
But now, exchanging the lyre for the banjo, and emancipating her- 
self from the fetters of quantity, if not from the amiable weakness 
of classical allusion, she preludes to the poetry of the Greekless age 
in strains like these: 


“I am come from beds of lotus 
Where the oft redundant Nile 
Still, as sings old Herodotus, 
Ripples with unnumbered smile.” 
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If, then, the professor of Greek—on evil days tho’ fallen and 
evil tongues, with darkness and with dangers compassed round— 
has anything to allege why he should not be incontinently chloro- 
formed and put out of the way of a hustling time, let him now utter 
it. And since the direct apology for Greek has become a weariness 
to the flesh, he may be permitted to wind into his theme by philo- 
sophical indirection. 

A witty philosopher, contemplating in idealistic mood the big 
round globe of clay, exclaimed: ‘‘ Whatever else is real, all that 
mud cannot be—it is too absurd.” I confess to a like feeling when 
I review the list of papers read at the St. Louis Congress, or turn 
over the pages of the programme of the University of Chicago. They 
convert Bacon’s globus intellectualis, or world of knowledge, into 
the twelve-striped rainbow-colored ball to which Plato compares 
the earth. It is too kaleidoscopic, too big around. I can not, as 
the boys say, get on to its curves. There must be some Mercator’s 
projection that will bring it within the comprehension of the finite 
mind. So, pending the arrival*of thefnew Comte or Spencer who 
shall give us the definitive classification of the sciences, I have adopted 
for my own use in the field of the Geisteswissenschajten, the simple 
and intelligible trinity—rhetoric, philosophy, philology. History, 
in the Herodotean sense of fact-gathering, is a preliminary “ chore” 
in every department of study. But the historian who generalizes 
is a philosopher. He who elaborates a monograph is a philologist; 
and he who compiles a ten-volume history of the United States is a 
rhetorician, if he expects to be read, as Livy and the ancients knew. 
As for science in the stricter sense, the proper application of the term 
to the sciences of mind and man is the very question at issue. 

These three abide then—trhetoric, philosophy, philology; if not 
an exhaustive division of the sciences, at least a tolerably adequate 
classification of their professors. They correspond to three typical 
ways of dealing with our common theme, mind, or the products of 
thought, by which alone we know mind—cratorical exploitation, ideal 
unification, critical interpretation. The lucid atmosphere of classical 
antiquity displays the three types, as it does most other elementary 
human phenomena, in distinctest outline. 

Whoever, says Emerson (in substance), can currently recite 
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without book such matter, neither better nor worse, as is printed in 
an ordinary newspaper, is sure of fame and an audience. This is 
that és or sustained habit of continuance, that e¥pova or uninter- 
mitting verbal flux, in which the Sophists contemporary with Soc- 
rates, and the new Sophists of Lucian’s day, the Adrians of Tyre, 
the Scopelians, and the torrentuous Isaeus attained such proficiency. 
Modern critics affect surprise at the vogue of these gentry in antiquity. 
“Nothing,” says Professor Saintsbury, “is more tedious than a game 
that is out of fashion, and this game has been out of fashion for a 
very long time.” But surely this is to mistake the accidents for 
the essence. The chips, the cards, the three peas have been 
changed, but the virtuosity that opens the pot, takes the trick, or 
rigs the thimble is the same, whether the theme be the swasory of 
Alexander urging the Macedonians to follow him out into Chaos; 
the controversy of the perplexed gallant with the two damsels, one 
of whom demanded that he hang, while the other insisted that 
he marry; or, in our modern fashion, an extension lecture on 
the “key to all mythologies,” a rhapsody on the Correggiosity 
of Correggio, or a sociological symposium on the mollification of 
malefactors by sympathy and settlements. The spell of rhetoric 
is still potent in the university. It will not procure you a professor- 
ship of higher mathematics, or chemistry, or Indo-European philology ; 
but it has made many a college president, and fills many a chair 
of philosophy, sociology, history, and English literature. It is a 
natural force no more to be gainsaid than youth or beauty or wealth. 
Today, as in antiquity, the facile, if not the torrential, flow is the 
prime requisite to which all else must be sacrificed. Now, as then, 
much depends on voice, gesture, dramatic manner, and, in the 
case of the paper-reading sex, on the hang of the gown and the sky- 
line of the hat. It is as true today as when Aristotle first said it, 
that the multitude think that the finest style which is most adorned 
with purple patches, and set with poetic flosculi. And when we 
read in Quintilian that “they achieve few epigrams, but deliver 
everything as if they thought it was an epigram,” we fancy that he 
must have been reviewing “ Dodo,” or Chesterton, or reading the 
selected “epigrams” from Rev. Pumpleigh Gusher’s Sunday sermon 
in the Monday morning Tribune. The difference between us and 
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the ancients is merely that with us “eloquence” is held in check | 
by science and philology, while with them its only rivals for the | 
control of education and the hegemony of literature were a phi- 
losophy fast declining into rhetoric, and an erudition that failed to 
mature into a critical philology. 

Philosophy, then, “the science of things human and divine,” 
the ideal unification of knowledge, was in antiquity the chief rival 
of rhetoric. In the classification of the ancients philosophy is physics, 
dialectics, ethics. Modern physics, continuously progressive, sup- 
plies ever fresh matter, if not always new ideas, for the constructions 
of philosophy. Ancient physics advanced little beyond the genial 
divinations of the pre-Socratics. Plato and Aristotle virtually ex- 
hausted the combinations of speculative ideas for antiquity, if 
not for the world. The Epicureans and Stoics added at the most 
some niceties of psychological observation, some refinements of 
terminology. Thus philosophy identified itself more and more 
with ethics, and, after Aristotle, with the ethics of edification, the 
presentment of ideals, and the criticism of life, which in every age 
has been the main topic of popular and rhetorical disquisition. 
Theophrastus with the train of dandified students described in 
Athenaeus, Carneades lecturing on justice before the Second Century 
B. C. Club, and the Alliance Grecque of Rome, were as truly rheto- 
ricians, in the favorable sense of the word, as Cousin, or Kuno Fischer 
of Heidelberg, or the most féted American professor of philosophy. 

The assimilation of the two disciplines is still more obvious in 
the time of Cicero or Plutarch, of Dio, and Maximus of Tyre. But 
the nearer they drew together, the keener became their com- 
petition for the control of education. “Isocrates flouts the eristic 
and the transcendentalism of Plato. His affirmation that a broad 
liberal rhetorical education comprehends all that is of practical 
value in philosophy, is repeated with such flourishes as their nature 
dictates by Cicero, Quintilian, Fronto, and Aelius Aristides. And 
little could be urged in reply by writers whose philosophy went no 
deeper than that of the cynic homilist Teles, or the elegant Platonic 
lecturers Dio Chrysostomus and Maximus of Tyre. “Why,” 
exclaims Quintilian, “why must the orator who talks about justice 
every day do fealty to the philosopher as his liege man?” The 
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light-armed skirmishers of literature assailed the philosopher not 
merely as an unintelligible mystic, but as a hypocritical puritan. 
“By education,” says Fronto, “I mean that of the rhetors—a human 
education; but let us admit,” he adds with bitter irony, “that the 
education of the philosophers is for gods.” ‘The older philosophers,” 
says Quintilian, “inculcated many profitable precepts. Today the title 
is a screen for the most hypocritical pretensions.” Appian in his 
Mithridatic War makes the mischievous venture of the philosopher 
Ariston in Athenian politics the pretext of a diatribe against the 
_ barefoot friars and yellow preachers of his own day, whose declama- 
tions on filthy lucre and tainted money are wisely scorned, he says, 
by those who understand that they are the offspring of envy and 
the itch for notoriety. The great writers whose works have come 
down to us were for the most part neither silly rhetoricians nor philo- 
sophical hypocrites. Cicero, Quintilian, Seneca, Plutarch, Dio, 
Lucian, Epictetus, and the emperors Marcus Aurelius and Julian— 
all men of liberal intelligence and moral earnestness—unite in equal 
deprecation of rhetorical futility, scholastic pedantry, and cynic 
brutality or hypocrisy. The real line of demarcation between 
the higher philosophic and the corresponding rhetorical education 
was simply this: The philosophic culture rested on a genuine knowledge 
of the history of philosophy, and especially of the writings of Plato 
and Aristotle. The educated rhetorician knew his Demosthenes, 
the poets perhaps, and a few of the more readable passages of the 
Gorgias, Phaedo, Phaedrus, and Republic. To go over from rhetoric 
to philosophy meant, for men like Lucian or Dio, to abandon the 
practice of daily themes and extension lectures, live cleanly, and 
devote themselves to a comprehensive study of the older literature, 
especially of Plato. 

But the line, though often obscured and easily crossed, is a real 
one. According to a mediaeval saying, a man is not made perfect 
in philosophy without knowledge of Plato and Aristotle. However, 
that may be, such knowledge is in itself a liberal education, which 
the ability to imitate the style of Demosthenes, though a brilliant 
accomplishment, is not. Aelius Aristides, for all his astonishing 
virtuosity, is a foolish fellow. Themistius, whose panegyrics of the 
Constantines are on the level of the age, reveals himself as a scholar 
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and a brother in his acute commentaries on Aristotle. And the 
latest neo-Platonic commentators, by virtue of this exact and dis- 
criminating knowledge, retain in the estimation of the few who 
turn aside to cultivate their acquaintance an enviable place in the 
world’s succession and choir invisible of intelligent men. 
Meanwhile between these mighty opposites, rhetoric and philos- 

ophy, there developed unhonored, if not unobserved, another type 
of student, variously denominated the grammatistes, the grammaticus, 
the litterator, the litteratus, the critic, and even the philologer. What- 
ever his title, he is easily distinguished from his more conspicuous 
brethren. He does not strut upon the stage or soar to the empyrean, 
but burrows in libraries, buzzes in corners about mu and odur, 
and crawls wormlike over yellowing parchments. He seeks not 
the applause of audiences or the formula of the universe, but knowl- 
edge—meticulous, pettifogging knowledge; knowledge of books, not 
life, it may be; of words, not things perhaps; but still exact, minute, 
precise, critical knowledge. The knowledge of nature advanced but 
slightly from Hippocrates to Galen. But literature and the record 
of human experience rolled up like a snowball in the centuries that 
followed Homer. The “literary deluge” does not date from the 
twentieth century. La Bruyére’s “tout est dit” is thus expounded in 
advance by the epic poet Choerilus: 

Happy the singer to whom the Muse’s service was known 

In the glad springtime of the world when the meadows were still unmown. 

But now when all is apportioned and parcelled with mete and with bound, 

When knowledge has grown to its height and the limits of art have been found, 


We linger as late-come rivals, in the rear of the emulous throng, 
Peering for place to admit the new-yoked car of our song. 


“Poet unto poet uttereth wisdom,” said Bacchylides, “and hard it 
is to unbar the gates of new minstrelsy.”” The world into which 
Plato entered was already almost weary of philosophic debate, Pater 
truly tells us. The age of Pericles produced at least a thousand 
excellent tragedies, and Athenaeus had read eight hundred plays 
of the Middle Comedy alone. The booksellers had on sale more 
than two hundred orations of one orator, Lysias. The titles of essays 
cited in Athenaeus, Plutarch, and Diogenes Laertius could be par- 
alleled only in the list of the books which Pantagruel found in the 
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library of St. Victor, or in the complaint by Democritus junior— 
“more books every day, pamphlets, currantoes, stories, whole cata- 
logues of volumes of all sorts.”” On this mass of material the brazen- 
entrailed polymaths and pronoun-splitting grammarians battened 
and fed, creating the scholarship and criticism of Alexandria, Perga- 
mon, and Rome. The names of their lucubrations read like a cata- 
logue of German doctoral dissertations. You will not easily dis- 
tinguish ancient from modern titles in the following authentic list: 
“A Letter to a Friend on the Lengthening of Syllables in the (Lost) 
Epic Poets;” ‘Concerning an Obscure Quality of Hash Mentioned 
in the New Comedy;” “On the Wicker Wagon Used by Agesilaus 
in Xenophon’s Biography of Him;” “On Aristophanes’ Fit of Hic- 
coughs in the Platonic Symposium,” Literature of Cookies;”’ 
“On Zeus Shoofly at Olympia;” ‘Concerning Rhodian Mice;” 
“On a Peculiar Shell-Fish Mentioned by Alcaeus;” “A Logarithmic 
Table of the Quantities of the Last Five Syllables of Every Sentence 
in Plato’s Dialogues.” 

But though we may be amused by the resemblances, we must 
not forget the essential difference. The erudition of antiquity 
was rarely informed by the spirit of the critical philologer. The great- 
est of the scholars of Alexandria or Pergamon—a Callimachus, 
an Eratosthenes, a Zenodotus, an Aristarchus, a Polemo, a Crates 
of Mallos—might merit the name. Here and there a Roman— 
a Varro, a Hyginus, a Valerius Flaccus—might lay claim to it from 
the sheer mass, if not the critical quality, of their erudition. But 
the majority of them were hack-teachers for whom the petty details 
of scholarship were informed by no larger conception. The average 
scholar is a teacher in every age. “For what course,” asks Burton, 
“shall he take, being now capable and ready? The most parable 
and easy is to teach school.” In antiquity, however, he was not 
merely a teacher, but a drudge, distinctly subordinate to his more 
brilliant colleague, the rhetor. He was the ypaupatioTns who 
taught the boys their letters, or at the most the ypaumaticds who 
interpreted poetry with them, not for its own sake as a high and 
independent discipline of all the faculties, and the key to the knowl- 
edge of man, but merely as a means of stocking the rhetorical aspi- 
rant with turns of speech and literary allusions. Thus he became 
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the butt of the wits in his twofold character of pedant, and starve- 
ling schoolmaster, invisum pueris virginibusque caput. “ All our Irish 
bulls are Greek,” said Wendell Phillips. Certainly all gibes at the 
needy pedant are. “If it were not for the doctors,’ said the great 
jurist Ulpian, “there would be no creature so foolish as a gram- 
marian.” The anthologies have preserved some of the epigrams 
discharged at these “children of Momus,” “whelps of Zenodotus,” 
“hounds of Callimachus,” “acanthologists who grub and nose in 
the gardens of the Muse”’: 

Vessels of wrath we pedagogues, and better we were dead, 

Who by the wrath of Peleus’ son must get our daily bread. 


To ease my piteous case, the cases five of grammar 
And Pindar and Callimachus I’d sell beneath the hammer. 


Boon grammar, hail! that teachest hungry scholars 
To coin the wrath of Peleus’ son in dollars. 


The unhappy pedagogue, Juvenal and Lucian tell us, was expected 
to serve his patrons as a walking classical dictionary and Greek 
lexicon. He must be prepared at instant summons to enlighten 
Texas on the true meaning of Samrifw, to pronounce on the Latinity 
of the Arkansas state motto, to illumine Missouri on the present 
state of the Ithacan question, and to illustrate in cor pore vili the Greek 
mode of wearing the chiton. At dinner or on the way to the bath 
he must be able to give off-hand the name of the nurse of Anchises, 
and the number of the ships Agamemnon loaned to the Arcadians 
—things, as Seneca caustically observes, which ought to be unlearned 
if you did know them. Tiberius, Suetonius tells us, tested his gram- 
marians by asking them (in the version of Sir Thomas Browne) 
“what song the sirens sang, and what was Achilles’ name when he 
hid himself among the women?” And he put to death one who 
endeavored to anticipate the ordeal by questioning his attendants 
about his reading. Didymus, the bibliolath, was confronted in debate 
by a citation from one of his own books—an accident which has hap- 
pened to others. Many put up a bluff and boldly cited authors who 
existed only in their own imagination. The sensible Quintilian, 
therefore, counts it among the virtues of a grammarian to be ignorant 
of some things, anticipating and perhaps suggesting Pope’s “not 
to know some trifles is a praise.” 
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In the decline of the Empire the scholarship of the ancients, 
failing to develop a serious criticism, inevitably lost itself more 
and more in this trifling, which often they themselves hardly took 
more seriously than we do Calverley’s Pickwick examination paper. 
In which wrist did Diomede wound Aphrodite? Why is Ajax 
the twentieth soul to draw the lot in Plato’s Republic? Did Hercules 
lose his hair when he was in what Mark Twain calls the society of 
the Trojan whale? At the cannibal banquet served by Tantalus 
to the gods, was it Ares or Demeter that ate the missing link of 
Pelops’ shoulder? Such are the questions with which Herbert 
Spencer fondly imagined the classical scholar to be still engaged, 
and such are the “problems” half seriously examined in Plutarch’s 
convivial Questions and Aulus Gellius’ Attic Nights. One of the 
learned of Athenaeus’ Deipnosophists declined to taste of any dish 
till he had asked «eitas 7 ov xeitar—is the name of it found in any 
good classical author ?—anticipating and outbidding the purism 
of Fox and Mr. Pater, who advise the scholar to eschew words 
not found in Johnson’s dictionary. But as in the undeveloped con- 
dition of science Herodotus and Strabo had no criterion of probability 
by which to test travelers’ tales, so men like Seneca and Epictetus, 
in the absence of true philological criticism, were unable to distin- 
guish nice from nugatory questions. Seneca actually blasphemes 
and says that life is too short to inquire whether the Iliad and the 
Odyssey were written by one poet. And Gellius refuses to publish 
in his Nights the researches of a scholar who studied the nature of 
the lock with which Eurycleia closed Telemachus’ bed-chamber, and 
inquired why Telemachus waked his bed-fellow Pisistratus with 
his foot instead of his fist—an excess of editorial severity which 
would have condemned the excursus on Greek locks in Diels’s Par- 
menides, and refused a hearing to the controversy between Wilamo- 
witz and Andrew Lang on the feasibility of Telemachus’ removing 
his tunic while sitting on the edge of his bed. 

The distinction, of course, overlooked by the mocker, is that 
pedantries which are the be-all and end-all of decaying ancient 
erudition are merely the weedy undergrowth and parasitic exuberance 
of progressive modern philology. As Renan justly says: “To 
appreciate the significance of the historic sciences we must not 
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ask what is the value of this or that obscure dissertation or trivial 
monograph; we must contemplate in its entirety the revolution 
wrought by philology, and inquire what the human mind was before 
it had undergone the discipline of philological culture, and what 
it has since become.” 

In the economic decay of the Roman Empire, the science and 
the erudition of Alexandria and Augustan Rome expired in epitomes 
and résumés, leaving rhetoric and neo-Platonic philosophy to divide 
the intellectual world. The dark ages had much philosophy of a 
kind, some science, a little rhetoric, and, significant fact, no philology 
or Greek. With the Renaissance all things were born anew— 
rhetoric and neo-Platonic philosophy, as was natural, in the lead. 
Next in order of honor, if not of time, came science in continuation 
of the mediaeval, or revival of the classical tradition. Philology 
and criticism were the humble handmaids of rhetoric, the instruments 
of the restoration of philosophy and science; the mere aids to a 
Ciceronian Latinity and the overthrow of monkish barbarism. 
So it seemed. But now, after four hundred years of progress, rhet- 
oric, though still potent with the populace, is kept in due place by 
science and philology. Philosophy, retiring before the advance 
of science to the ¢ferra incognita of the marginal map, has the option 
of remaining essentially rhetoric or becoming essentially philology. 
And philology, the critical history of the human spirit, disputes 
with the sciences of nature the primacy in education and the he- 
gemony of modern culture. 

What is this philology? It is the old bookishness, the old eru- 
dition, the old scholarship—with a difference. Plato’s account of 
the education of the child through mythoi and logoi symbolizes 
the education of humanity. The creators of myths, folk-lore, and 
the primitive Bibles murmur and croon to its cradle. The bards 
and balladists hold the ear of its boyhood with tales of epic adventure. 
The lyrists sing the loves and hates of its passionate adolescence. 
The dramatists and novelists mirror the human tragi-comedy for 
the entertainment of its maturity. To these must be added the 
great imaginative constructions of philosophy, each, as Plato says, 
a myth of the loves and hates of the elements, their marriages and 
offspring; or each, in Bacon’s phrase, a drama of existence holding 
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the stage so long as the naive reason can deem it final. And there 
is history, too, the story of poor humanity’s afflicted will—a fable 
convenue, the skeptic warns us—written for story-telling, not for 
demonstration, as Quintilian says. 

But this is not the end. Mature man is not content merely 
to listen to the mythoi, spellbound by their charm, dimly aware 
of their symbolic and allegorical meanings. Nor is it enough for 
him to exploit them didactically in the school-room and the pulpit, 
or imitate and try to reproduce them in his own conscious creative 
endeavors. The secular accumulation of Adyo and pio builds 
up, over against the material world, a whole world of letters and 
books—a substantial world both pure and good, as Wordsworth 
tells us, in which the poet and the dreamer may find refuge—but 
also a boundless realm of chaotic, potential, half-realized knowledge 
appealing to the instincts of acquisition, classification, criticism, 
with as imperious a solicitation as that exercised by the more 
vivid worlds of life and nature. Polymathy and erudition take 
possession of this domain. Philology and criticism follow in their 
train to survey and subdue. Satire of the one is as vain as the 
pretension of science to supersede the other. They are abiding 
instincts and interests of human nature. “I knew him in Padua” 
(says the Duchess of Malfi)—‘‘a fantastical scholar—like such who 
study to know how many knots was in Hercules’ club, of what 
color Achilles’ beard was, or whether Hector were not troubled with 
the toothache.” Do you think Casaubon or Domini Sampson 
can be awed from the career of his humor by such paper pellets 
as these? The unperturbed polymath merely notes with interest 
that Webster is displaying his acquaintance with the seventh satire 
of Juvenal, and adds the passage to the list, that begins with Hera- 
clitus’ vodv ov And when the twentieth cen- 
tury physicist or progressive philosopher boasts with Descartes 
that his laboratory is his library, or proclaims with Herbert Spencer 
that he has never read Kant, and knows nothing of the great clas- 
sics, the critic and philologian smiles grimly in anticipation of what 
he will discover in the books they will surely write, the historical 
generalizations they will inevitably put forth, the classical allusions 
from which they simply can not refrain. 
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The instinct of bookishness is now as deep-seated in man as that 
of work or play or fighting or “doing things.” Spring fever, the 
kindergarten, the laboratory, the gymnasium, may expel it with a 
a fork—it will still recur. Those who quote, 

Small have continual plodders ever won 
Save base authority from others’ books, 
are apt to forget to add the significant comment: 
How well he’s read to reason against reading. 
Shakespeare might well say so. The diatribe against reading is 
apparently inspired by Montaigne’s chapter on pedantry, in which, 
to prove the futility of classical erudition, Montaigne himself quotes 
thirty-six passages from the classics in six pages. Burton himself 
denounces “critics, grammatical triflers . . . . foolish note-makers, 
bumble bees”—till he pulls himself up with the reflection: “I am 
liable to the lash as well as others.” Hazlitt’s brilliant diatribe 
on the ignorance of scholars is largely cribbed from Burton. The | 
essays in which Emerson exhorts us to fling away our books and rely 
on our own genius are literally centos of unacknowledged quotations | 
pieced together from extracts pasted on the walls of his study. Books, 
’tis a dull and endless strife,’ cries Wordsworth, but returns to his | 
classics and writes “‘Laodamia” and “Intimations of Immortality.” | 
“Not with blinded eyesight poring over miserable books,” shrieks 
the hysterical lover in ‘‘Maud;” but Tennyson himself was one of 
the most widely read in the noble succession of English scholar- 
poets, and fell asleep at last book in hand. ‘Flieh! auf hinaus 
ins weite Land,” cries Faust, curses the books that oppress his spirit, 
and incontinently sells himself to the devil. Man is inevitably a 
worshiper of the Aéyos—the word that distinguishes him from the 
brute, the word that created thought, poetry, religion, and the beauty 
of the world. 
For no thought of man made gods to love or honor 
Ere the song within the silent soul began, 
Nor could earth in dream or deed take heaven upon her 
Till the word was clothed with speech by lips of man. 
If the spoken word is more vivid, the written word abides, and in 
its cumulated potency dominates his spirit more and more with every 
added century of civilization. 
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Man is, in short, a reading animal. If he has few books, he will 
interpret them fanatically and fantastically; and the result is the 
civilization of the Koran or the Latin Vulgate. If he has many, 
he will collect them like postage-stamps, list them in British Museum 
catalogues and Callimachan trivaxes tov év racy Siadapyav- 
twv, gossip about them with the Deipnosophists and Mr. Andrew 
Lang, make extracts with the elder Pliny, or commentaries with 
Didymus and Simplicius, imitate them with Virgil, Shakespeare, 
and Tennyson, quote them with Bacon, Burton, and Montaigne 
—write doctoral dissertations on them as we do. And finally, by 
nature’s wasteful method, from all this pedantic travail of bookish- 
ness is born the scholarship of Alexandria and Pergamon, the human- 
ism of Florence and Rome, the philology of Géttingen and Berlin, 
whereby he comes to understand his books and the human spirit 
and himself as he can in no other way. I say deliberately ‘in no 
other way ’”’—not even by the progress of physical knowledge. The 
absurdity of assailing “science” and proclaiming with French mys- 
tics and reactionaries its “bankruptcy” is so patent that an audience 
ought to give a presumably rational speaker credit for some other 
intention when he endeavors to qualify with a few distinctions and 
reservations the claim of certain “scientists” to monopolize all 
intellectual interests and regulate all existence out of hand. Let 
us take for granted the wonderful industrial and economic revolution 
wrought by science, which surely needs no further iteration in these 
days when we are literally allowed to hear of nothing else. I am 
not sustaining the barren thesis that “there is nothing new under 
the sun.” I merely wish to remind you of certain persistently neg- 
lected considerations that should modify the popular conception 
of the nature, extent, and causes of “progress,” so far as it affects 
the spiritual life of the educated minority of mankind. 

No iteration will ever make it true that it is modern science which 
has given to educated men the ideas of the reign of law, the continuity 
of natural process, the universality of mechanical causation, the 
infinity of space and time, the production of new qualities by the 
integration of indistinguishable elements, the plasticity and evolution 
of organic forms and the necessity, yet the impossibility, of explaining 
mind in terms of matter. True or false, with or without qualifica- 
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tion, these ideas and their consequences were as familiar to Democ- 
ritus, Plato, Epicurus, Lucretius, Cicero, and Marcus Aurelius, 
as to Huxley and Tyndall. The superadded details of verifiable 
knowledge with which we can illustrate them make an infinite dif- 
ference for science, invention, economic progress, and it may be 
for popular education. They make little or none for speculative 
philosophy, imaginative cosmogony, the conflict of rationalism and 
superstition, and the transcending by enlightened criticism of primi- 
tive religious, ethical, and social ideas. 

The cosmogonies of the pre-Socratics, of Plato’s Timaeus, of 
Lucretius, of Cicero’s Dream oj Scipio, are of no scientific value. 
For the overthrow of superstition, the inspiration of poetry, the 
imaginative emancipation of human thought, they are of precisely 
the same significance as Kant’s “General Theory of the Heavens” 
or Spencer’s restatement of the nebular hypothesis in terms of Empe- 
docles’ cycles of love and hate, aggregation and segregation, evo- 
lution and dissolution. So far as they bear on ethics, religion, or 
poetry, the problems of “other worlds than ours” and of “man’s 
place in the universe” remain after the books of Proctor and Wallace 
precisely where they were left by Anaxagoras and Democritus. 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s latest article on “Life” contains no thought 
or suggestion that educated ancients could not and did not derive 
from Lucretius’ treatment of the theme, or from Aristotle’s much- 
ridiculed definition of the soul. The correct theory of the solar 
system is a detail whose significance vanishes in the illimitable inane 
of Lucretius, the aeonian cycles of Empedocles and Heraclitus, 
the vast symbolism of Plato’s world-soul. Copernicus liberated 
only those whom the mediaeval “Aristotle” had shut in a crys- 
talline shell. Every student of antiquity could say with Burton: 
“We may likewise insert with Campanella and Brunus, that which 
Pythagoras, Aristarchus Samius, Heraclitus, Epicurus, Melissus, 
Democritus, Leucippus maintained in their ages, there be infinite 
worlds, and infinite earths or systems in infinito aethere.” 

Even so modern biology and geology have opened up the dark back- 
ward and abysm of time only to those for whom the literal interpre- 
tation of Genesis had closed the vistas of endless growth and change, 
upon which the Greek turned a fearless and curious gaze. ‘“ Anything 
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might happen in the course of endless time,’’ says Herodotus, speaking 
of secular geological changes in the Nile valley. Plato in his Laws 
uses language strikingly like that which in Shelley’s “Queen Mab” 
is the result of poetic brooding on the revelations of modern science: 

The human race either had no beginning at all or began an immense while 
ago, and thousands and thousands of cities have come into being during this 
period and as many perished. And there have been constitutions and destruc- 
tions of states, and all sorts of pursuits both orderly and disorderly, strange appe- 
tites and strange foods and drinks, and all sorts of changes of climates and sea- 
sons, in which animals may be expected to have undergone innumerable transforma- 


tions of themselves. 

A new poetry, inspired solely by science, is promised us. But 
meanwhile there is no emotion or large idea of the scientific specialist 
that does not find its noblest expression in the ancient poets and 
philosophers. The details are irrelevant and add nothing to the 
inspiration of the Greek spirit freshly entering upon its heritage 
in that “brave new world.” Clifford’s cosmic emotion can not rise 
above the prayer of Marcus Aurelius: ‘ Nothing is untimely to me, 
oh universe, that is seasonable to thee. The poet saith ‘dear city of 
Cecrops.’ Shall not I say dear city of God?” The agnostic asks 
no better formula than that of Xenophanes (in Matthew Arnold’s 
paraphrase) : 

Hither and thither spins the wind-borne mirroring soul, 

A thousand glimpses wins 

And never sees a whole. 
The mystic, the idealist, and the rational teleologist find all their 
texts in Plato. The triumphant hymn of dogmatic materialism is 
written once for all not by La Mettrie, or D’Holbach, or Haeckel, 
but in Lucretius’ De rerum natura, as is proved by all attempts to 
supersede it from André Chénier and Erasmus Darwin to Mathilde 
Blind. Can any admirer of Darwin, Pasteur, or Réntgen add a 
new scientific shiver to the divina voluptas atque horror that thrilled 


the Roman disciple: 


Quod sic natura tua vi 
tam manifesta potens ex omni parte retecta est ? 


The modern poet’s 
Past the wall unsurmounted that bars out our vision with iron and fire 
He hath sent forth his soul for the stars to comply with and suns to conspire, 
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is as true in any spiritual sense of Democritus as it is of Newton 
to whom Chénier transferred it. And the director of the Yerkes 
telescope himself could tell Ptolemy much about the measurements 
of sun-spots, but could add nothing to the astronomer’s feeling of 
the sublimity of his task: 
Child of a day death-doomed am I, yet when I search the stars 
And trace their orbits with thought’s measuring rod, 
Spurning the earth I tread on air, my spirit bursts its bars 
And tastes ambrosia at the throne of God. 
Swinburne’s hymn to the liberated soul of man, 
His spirit outsounding the sea 
Asks no more witness or warning from temple or tripod or tree, 
is as apt a description of Lucretius and Lucian as it is of Huxley or 
Renan. 
His soul to his soul is a law, and his mind is a light to his mind 
—of whom shall it be said, if not of Cleanthes, Epictetus, and Mar- 
cus Aurelius? 

It would take us too far afield to try to verify Emerson’s state- 
ment that “Plato is philosophy and philosophy Plato, at once the 
glory and the shame of mankind, since neither Saxon nor Roman 
has availed to add any idea to his categories.’ Let it pass for an 
hyperbole, though it is far nearer to sober truth than Jowett’s plaus- 
ible assertion that Plato’s conception of nature is too remote from 
ours to be reproduced to modern eyes. But on the lower plane of 
popular exposition and controversy the dialogues of Cicero offer the 
closest parallels to the discussion in the English magazines of the past 
two decades of such topics as agnosticism, religion, and science; 
ethics without a sanction, the hedonistic and the Stoic ideals, the 
relative truth of popular religion, and the like; while you will search 
them in vain for anything that approaches in silliness the debate 
between Huxley and Gladstone on the swine of Gadara. So again, 
before dogmatizing @ priori that modern philosophy and modern 
science must have revolutionized the ideas of educated men, one 
should have examined the vast repertory of skeptical arguments col- 
lected by Sextus Empiricus in which everything of Hume, Kant, or 
the positivists that affects our total conception of life is anticipated. 
One should have observed in Lucian the spectacle of every imaginable 
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form of Mormonism, Dowieism, Christian Science, theurgy, psy- 
chical research, table-rapping, telepathy, levitation, and phantasms 
of the living and the dead confronted by an imperturbable and 
smiling rationalism, as firmly based on philosophical and scientific 
certitude as the convictions of a Huxley or a Renan. And one should 
have studied the ethical religion of Marcus Aurelius—apart from 
revelation, as his greatest biographer said, the absolute religion— 
that which results from the sole fact of a high moral consciousness 
face to face with the universe. The impact of all this upon the mod- 
ern spirit can be measured only by noting how completely in the 
revolt from mediaevalism the leading minds of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries lived and moved and had their being in 
the atmosphere of this generalized classical criticism of life. And 
all this, and much more, is for us the gift of “philology.” 

It was philology and criticism that made the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, restored philosophy, and reconstituted the sciences. 
And if the eighteenth-century “enlightenment” drew its inspiration 
equally from the intoxication of the new wine of science, its chief 
method and instrument was still the criticism of texts and the human 
tradition. The nineteenth-century renascence of wonder and poetry, 
its quickened historic sense, and its general conception of evolution 


_are due, more than to any other single cause, to the new philology 


that emerged in Germany from the gradual revival and accumula- 
tion of eighteenth-century erudition. Throughout the past four 
hundred years the revolutions of opinion, the march of ideas, the 
epoch-making books, have proceeded in as large a measure from 
philology and criticism as from physical science. 

Visionaries will wave this aside as a mere historic accident, a 
temporary eddy in the stream of evolution. Science, the latest 
birth of time, is destined to supersede our bookish traditions and 
bungling industrialism by feeding mankind on synthetic bread, and 
establishing a new ethic aesthetics and sociology on the firm basis of 
biology and chemistry. It is vain to argue with prophets. But, 
in view of the actual impotence of science to check a pullulation 
of grotesque superstitions in the United States of America, com- 
parable only to that observed in the decay of the Roman Empire, 
there is something pathetic in the illusion that the multiplication 
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of experts is destined within any calculable time to alter the funda- 
mental constitution of man, or substitute for the accumulated wis- 
dom of the ages summary formulas for the understanding and con- 
trol of human nature. No rational man assigns limits to the dis- 
coveries of science in its own field. But two facts will remain too 
large to be swallowed by any formula, too stubborn to be dissolved 
in any universal solvent of pseudo-scientific method—the essential 
quality of human nature, and the stupendous aggregate of knowledge 
concerning it accumulated by modern philology. The constitution 
of new “sciences of man,” in virtual if not admitted defiance of 
them, today engages the attention of many brilliant and ingenious 
minds. It will not succeed; and its only outcome will be a few 
catchwords, points of view, metaphors, and tentative generalizations 
added to the vocabulary, adapted to the methods, tested by the 
criticism and sense of humor of less systematic, but more sober and 
comprehensive, thinkers, who, whether philological specialists or 
not, will dwell in an atmosphere created by philology, and will work 
in the philological and historic spirit. Such thinkers have been for 
the past hundred years, and are today, the real leaders of modern 
thought and, despite occasional concessions to the spirit of system, 
they do not take seriously the new physiological aesthetics, the 
biological ethics, the abstract sociology, the vigorous and rigorous 
“science” of literature and literary criticism. Open to suggestions 
from these or any sources, their final reliance for the knowledge 
of humanity is on the total history of the human spirit, ascertained 
by patient philological and critical study of its chief products. 

Read the wide world’s annals you, and take their wisdom for your friend. 
No progress in the established physical sciences can supersede this 
programme; and to this test all alleged new sciences of man must 
submit themselves. 

To the construction of the palace of thought philology has con- 
tributed no less than physical science. For that blank Platonic 
vista of an indeterminate past it has substituted corridor after corridor 
of classified and labeled knowledge down which the eye of imagina- 
tion ranges to the far vanishing-point. In the vast museum-temple 
of humanity reared for him by philology the soul of man moves 
with less bewilderment, but no less awe, than the Ionian Hecataeus 
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felt in the presence of the three hundred and sixteen Egyptian colossi 
(Piromis born of Piromis in secular succession) who rebuked his 
puny boast of Hellenic antiquity. Nineveh and Babylon are no 
longer mere names to point the moral or adorn the tale of a fabled 
Sardanapalus and Semiramis. We have read the wedge-shaped 
runes graven in clay, and our spades have scared the lion from the 
the courts where Jamshyd or Nebuchadnezzar gloried and drank 
deep, and laid bare the vast temples and palaces that rose “far 
in desert history”: 

Oh when upon each sculptured court, 

Where e’en the winds might not resort, 

O’er which time passed of like import 

With the wild Arab boys at sport, 

A living face looked in to see; 

Oh seemed it not, the spell once broke, 

As though the carven warriors woke, 

As though the shaft the string forsook, 

The cymbals clashed, the chariots shook, 

And there was life in Nineveh? 


The picture-writing of Egypt, deciphered by Champollion and 
his disciples has taught us more of Isis and Osiris and the dog Anubis 
than was dreamt of in the guesses of Herodotus and the allegories 
of Plutarch. The Brahmans are no longer a vague symbol of mys- 
ticism or theme of incredible travelers’ tales. We are aware of the 
roots of their language in our daily speech, and have read the hymns 
which their forefathers chanted by the five rivers before Homer 
sang or “Tlion like a mist rose into towers.” Homer himself is no 
longer the limit of imaginative retrospect that he was to Herodotus 
and Pausanias. Mycenae, Tiryns, the six cities of Hissarlik, and 
the Gnossian palace of Minos have given a local habitation if not 
a name, to the “brave men who were living before Agamemnon.” 

But this extension of the prehistoric vista is as nothing compared 
with the expanse of knowledge that opens when with Homer and 
the Bible we enter the main stream of our own spiritual development. 
Old and New Testament biblical criticism; the Homeric question (in 
its archaeological, aesthetic, or critical aspects); the institutional 
history of Greece and Rome; Greek and Roman epigraphy and 
archaeology; the Platonic question; the origins and the text of the 
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Greek drama; the problem of early Roman history; the development 

of Latin literature from Greek, and of the modern literatures from 

both; the origins and conflicts of Christianity and of neo-Platonism; 

the secular and alternate domination of human thought by Plato 

and Aristotle; the revival of learning; the progress of classical scholar- 

ship; its subdivision into specialties and their portentous multi- 
| plication of detailed knowledge indexed in libraries of exegesis, 
criticism, and lexicography; the creation, in emulation or imitation, 
of oriental, Romance, Teutonic, Slavonic, and English philology 
in all their endless ramifications; the reconstruction of the history 
of every art and science; the perpetual rewriting of the history of 
philosophy; the comparative history of religions ever begun anew 
and never completed; the definite constitution of a universal com- 
parative science of language; the ideal of a comparative study, if 
not “science,” of literature—not even the physical sciences’ revelation 
of the infinitely great and the infinitely little in nature is more over- 
whelming to the thoughtful mind than the contemplation of the 
stupendous stores of knowledge and triumphs of critical ingenuity 
which these random rubrics cover. 

The historic, the critical, the philological, the psychological— 
if you please, the scientific—method that has achieved these things 
is as essential an organ of modern culture as is the experimental 
interrogation of nature in the laboratory. They reckon ill who leave 
this out from their @ priori constructions of human nature and their 
forecasts of its future. Their little systems will have their day, 
and philology will abide—the philosophy of man completely conscious 
of himself—the only plummet that he can trust to sound the unfath- 
omed depths of the human spirit: puyijs welpata ovK dv 
Adyov. 

The individual philologist is a puny creature indeed in the shadow 
of the colossal achievement of philology. ‘We are not men,’’ con- 
| fesses Scaliger, “but parts of man.” Ex omnibus aliquid fieri potest, 
| ex singulis fere nihil. ‘They are logophils, not philologs,’” said 
Zeno. “ They define grammar,” says Sextus Empiricus, “as ‘ the knowl- 
edge of the best that has been thought and said,’ but they spend 
their time in inquiry whether 740s in Plato should receive rough or 
smooth breathing on the first or second syllable, or both, or neither.” 
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And so when we boast that modern philology is the critical history 
of the human spirit, the skeptic will shrug his shoulders and say: 
“Tt may be so, but the homunculus philologicus, when captured 
in his buzzing corner or bombinating vacuum and examined under 
the microscope, is generally found to be engaged in ‘perfecting 
his theory of the irregular verbs.’ He is ‘settling 87«’s business’ 
or properly basing 

This is in the first instance an indictment of human nature. So 
the poet’s eye, “in fine frenzy rolling,’’ seeks the evasive rhyme. The 
orator calculates his gestures and prearranges his cadences as well 
as his arguments. If we desire the end, we must accept the means, 
It is only within a generation that the practical applications of science 
have silenced the flouts of the wits at the coleopterist and the species- 
monger. But the pedantic philologist remains as in antiquity the 
special butt of the Jitterateur, because their faculties are exercised 
about the same material—words, phrases, ideas. He “poaches in 
Suidas for unlicensed Greek,’’ while they browse in Montaigne or 
the mottoes of the Spectator for apt second-hand quotations. They 
escape the stigma of pedantry and elude the responsibilities of accu- 
racy by omitting quotation marks. He sturdily declares with old 
Burton: “I cite and quote my authors which, howsoever some 
account pedantical as a cloak of ignorance and opposite to their 
affected fine style, I must and will use.” He produces five thousand 
doctoral dissertations to be read only by the authors of the next 
five thousand. They compose five thousand short stories to be 
rejected by Collier’s Weekly. I had as lief endure the pedantry of 
heaviness as the constraint of affected lightness and the enslave- 
ment of all American literature to what the able editor of the 
Ailantic calls “‘the readable proposition.”” If I deprecate the excess 
of specialism in classical philologists, it is not in concession to 
belletristic persiflage or in the belief that “it is more blessed to 
gush than to construe.” 

There is an air of paradox in suggesting that the part is broader 
than the whole, and that it is more incumbent upon the classical 
philologist to be a large and liberally educated man than it is upon 
the “philologist” as such. All depends on the meaning of “‘classi- 
cal.” If it is a convenient category for everything from Homer to 
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Justinian—Silius Italicus “‘et tous ces gargons la’”—classical philo- 
logy is a specialty like another. But if classic be taken in its 
original sense as of the supreme class; if it means all that is 
included in Sainte-Beuve’s notable defining essay; if it means 
all that distinguishes Homer from the Nibelungen Lied, Sophocles 
from Ibsen, Pindar from Rudyard Kipling, then the philology of 
the classics differs from the sister-disciplines, not merely in accu- 
mulated wealth, and precision of method, not merely in historic scope 
and significance, but essentially and inherently in the spiritual quality 
and worth of its content. The temper of the age is hostile to such 
a claim. People are tired of hearing Aristides called the “just” 
and Sophocles the “perfect,” and deem it a sign of superior pro- 
fundity to prefer Ibsen. College presidents keep in type for every 
speech Macaulay’s paragraph about the growth of modern litera- 
ture since the days when Lady Jane Grey could find nothing better 
to read than the Phaedo, and they repeat in every report President 
Eliot’s complacent enumeration of the professorships which an 
enlightened policy has added to the old narrow curriculum. The 
superstition of authority has been replaced by the superstition of 
“progress” —progress being, as a bright woman once defined it, 
“anything that comes along.” But superstition for superstition 
one would rather, like the men of the Renaissance, embrace all ancient 
writers from pseudo-Musaeus to Proclus in an undiscriminating 
worship, than approach the great spirits of the past in the conde- 
scending temper, and measure them by the @ priori formulas of 
illiterate modernity. The man who ranks Silius Italicus with Virgil 
because both wrote Latin may be taught to discriminate. But no 
spiritual X-ray will ever pierce the formula-plated precocity of the 
youngster who knows in advance that the literature of democracy is 
more highly evolved than that of feudalism or the city-state can be; 
who thinks that Dante and Milton are obsolete because of their 
theology; who genuinely believes that the philosophic style of Herbert 
Spencer is a finer instrument of expression than that of Plato and 
Aristotle; and who supposes that the superiority of a battleship to 
a trireme is a reasonable measure of the advance in criticism of 
life to be expected in passing from Aeschylus and Sophocles to 
Bernard Shaw. 
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This is no caricature. It is a temper and creed found not merely 
among the readers of the Hearst newspapers, but among our own 
colleagues. As technical and general philologists we shall find it 
hard to combat. In that domain we too must affect the impartiality 
of the “‘scientific method.” The pre-eminence, I do not say the pre- 
dominance, of classical studies depends on our faith that, though 
as philologists we stand on the common plane of the historic method, 
as classical philologists, humanists, and teachers we are dealing 
with the nobler and more precious material. 

Faith in the merely aesthetic and artistic superiority of the clas- 
sics we all profess with our lips. But the substantive value of their 
content we are apt to ignore in our own thought and in our teaching. 
As Professor Santayana finely says: “‘We study the past as a dead 
object, as a ruin, not as an authority and an experiment.”’ And so 
studying it we virtually concede the whole case to our opponents, 
and treat the great classic writers as at the best children of genius, 
whose productions may now and then titillate the aesthetic sense, 
but possess no further significance for our serious thought. This 
may be the right frame of mind for the study of “curled and oiled 
Assyrian bulls,” slab-sided Egyptians, or kitchen-midden vikings; 
it will never enable us to do justice to the men who reared the Par- 
thenon and carved the Apoxyomenos. It makes of Homer a sealed 
book both to the historic and the aesthetic apprehension. And 
language fails to characterize its absurdity when it takes the form 
of apology for the primitive logic of Plato, or condescension to the 
dilettanteism of Cicero, or deprecation of the rhetoric and alleged 
childish superstition of the scholars and gentlemen of the Graeco- 
Roman empire. The very first condition of understanding and 
interpreting these men is the frank recognition that they are our 
equals; and the fact that we are acquainted with some things which 
they could not know is of no more significance than the fact that 
every member of a modern university is grossly ignorant of matters 
which are the ABC of education to his colleagues. 

The prevailing attitude of philologians toward Cicero’s philosophic 
writings, for example, is wrong through failure in what Mrs. Ward 
calls “historic translation.” We ought to recognize, as intelligent 
French critics do, that they are absolutely, and not merely in rela- 
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tion to their time, more rational parerga of a statesman’s leisure 
than are either Gladstone’s Homeric allegories or his precious con- 
troversy with Huxley about the harmonies of genesis and evolution. 
In the light of the higher reason, Cicero is the free, mature intelli- 
gence, and Gladstone is the child of genius for whom historical 
allowance must be made. His thought still wears the shackles, and 
his vision is still dimmed by the mists, of the centuries of unreason. 
The unfettered spirits of antiquity move delicately ever through the 
luminous ether of free, disinterested thought, and looking forth in 
calm, undismayed contemplation “see life steadily and see it whole.” 
“The very skirts of their garments are free,” as Swinburne finely 
says, “from the pollution that still clings to the singing robes of a 
Dante and a Milton.”” The humanity which they teach—not the 
superficial humanities, belles-lettres,-and Latin verse-writing, but 
the essential humanity of reason, beauty, freedom, and law—has 
been our chief emancipator from the grotesque extravagances of 
mediaevalism, and is still the best corrective of whatever is excess- 
ive, exaggerated, sentimental, undisciplined, and overstrained in 
modern life and letters. But to learn these lessons from them we 
must cease to regard them merely as linguistic exercises, or historical 
problems. Even the Middle Age had learned from the allegory of 
Martianus Capella that the bridesmaids of philology are the seven 
| liberal arts. The noble educational ideal of the Renaissance was 
based largely on the study of the classics for their content. But, 
indeed, we need not to go back to Vittorino da Feltre or Rabelais 
or Milton for this conception of classical study. The sober and 
| scientific intelligence of Mill gives this as his reason for the belief 
that the superiority of classical literature for education is still more 
marked than that of the classical languages. ‘They contain,” he 
says, “‘a treasure that does not admit of being bodily transferred 
| and which has been very imperfectly carried off even piece-meal—the 
| treasure of what has been called the wisdom of life—the rich store 


of experience of human nature and conduct which the acute and 

observing minds of those ages, aided ,by the greater simplicity of 

| manners and life, conveyed to their writings, and most of which 
retains all its value.” 

This is the ideal of classical study which I would reaffirm. Be- 
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cause we can no longer learn the arts and sciences from the classics, 
we have rashly inferred that they have nothing to teach us. The 
wisdom of life and letters, too, is now taught from systematic modern 
handbooks of psychology, ethics, political science, sociology, rhetoric, 
literary criticism. We can not hope to convince the authors of these 
treatises or the great mass of students that these things, in the ele- 
ments at least and initial stage, may be more effectively learned 
through humanistic studies. But we may show our own students 
that through such studies largely interpreted they may combine with 
discipline and aesthetic delight something of the philosophic breadth 
which they seemed to renounce in electing the classical and philo- 
logical curriculum. But to do this we must first realize it ourselves. 
We must harmonize in ourselves the conflicting aims of humanism, 
erudition, and “research.” The humanist stecps his spirit in the 
“things that are more excellent.” The polymath cries 


Prate not of most or least 
Painful or easy. 
Even to the crumbs I’d fain eat up the feast; 
Aye, nor feel queasy. 
The professional philologist made in Germany affects an awesome 
scientific objectivity. There are no more excellent things. All 
are alike grist for the mill, material for the method, Bausteine 
for the tower of Babel. The Kawi-Sprache is as good a text for 
Bemerkungen as Greek. The Iliad is tribal literature, and so is a 
Hottentot folk-song. The science of literature does not judge; it 
observes and records. ‘The accident that an author’s works are 
lost,” says Teuffel, “‘must not affect the space assigned to him in 
my Literaturgeschichte.” ‘The law of literature,” says Norden, 
“is progress. Objective literary investigation has nothing to do 
with the question whether the progress is for better or worse.” 

These truisms of the specialist are pernicious paradoxes to the 
humanist and the teacher. The teaching of the classics is a vicious 
circle if its only aim is to train up other teachers of the classics. We 
must bisect ourselves, and play the specialist in such leisure as re- 
mains to us when our chief mission is accomplished. We can all keep 
a piece of work upon our desks and add a touch now and then. We 
can all do something, and what imports is not the quantity or rapidity 
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of our output, but its quality and the sense which it imparts to us of 
fellowship in the world of scholars and participation in the common 
task. But whether we do or do not enroll ourselves among the 
“investigators,” our first concern is to be humanists—men of a broad 
and philosophical culture, based upon, but not confined to, the 
classics. Some specialists humanize themselves by cultivating a 
hobby remote from their specialty. For the classical philologist 
the better course is to take his specialty in a large and liberal way. 
“How is it possible,” asks Montaigne, ‘“‘that a soul enriched with 
the knowledge of so many things is not thereby quickened and 
| enlarged? How can a gross and vulgar mind entertain without 

enlargement the discourses and the judgments of the most excellent 
| spirits the world has borne? Of that I am in doubt.” He need not 
| have doubted. It is not possible. The type of scholar to whom his 
| words point does not know the discourses and the judgments of the 
great spirits of antiquity. He knows the languages more or less 
accurately. He has construed as a student or with students certain 
books. He has from time to time concentrated his ingenuity and 
industry upon some one of the endless problems presented by the 
gaps inthe record. But he does not know the thoughts of the ancients 
in their true perspective and proportion, in their right relation to one 
another, and to the modern world. Such knowledge is of itself 
a broad and liberal education, and within the measure of his natural 
parts will make of its possessor one of the competent—a leader and 
intellectual force in his day and generation. It is an ideal. “But 
only as we strive toward it will our teaching be effective, or our 
investigations fall into the right focus. It provides the soil and 
atmosphere indispensable to all sound undistorted growths of spe- 
| cialized scholarship. “‘The true teacher of science,” says Clifford, 

“‘will above all have studied that history of culture itself which is 

the great unifier and justifier of all our teaching.” But plainly 

this is precisely what the teacher of science as such can never do 
| —he can at the most write “Draper’s History of the Intellectual 
Development of Europe.” We alone hold the keys to that domain 
| —not as philologists, but as classical philologists and humanists. 
And our neglect to enter it, our abandonment of it to the helpless 
tentatives of our colleagues in English literature, philosophy, history, 
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and sociology, is the “great refusal” which, if maintained, will 
maim our individual mental growth, convert our scholarship to 
pedantry, deprive us of our due leadership in collegiate education, 
and take the very life and soul from our teaching. 

But I must not close with words of ill omen. Sume superbiam 
quaesitam meritis should be our watchword—a pride, not in our 
own merits, which may be slight indeed, but in the great minds 
whose interpreters we are to a continent where ‘“Caesar’s eagles 
never flew,” and where those dead and sceptered spiritual sovereigns 
shall yet exercise a wider sway than that which the bard promised 
to the posterity of Boadicea. We are the custodians of a glorious 
tradition, which is not destined to pass away, because the splendid 
achievements of science and the temporary vogue of newer disciplines 
have for the hour dimmed its luster to the popular eye. Not the 
least precious fruit of reunions such as this will be our quickened 
sense of its grandeur, our confirmed faith that its power and potency 
in modern life and education is not yet spent. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editors of the Classical Journal: 
In the second number of the Classical Journal appears a review by 
Professor Sanders of my edition of Livy, books i, xxi, xxii. 
I will not complain that Professor Sanders has made but a passing 
reference to what constitutes a special feature of my edition, the elaborate 
investigation of the formative elements of Livy’s style, the aim of which 
is, in the words of the preface, ‘‘to call attention to those peculiarities of 
style that have given the prose of Livy its characteristic quality and its 
enduring fame.” This treatment, though undoubtedly defective in many 
points, is as complete, I hope, as the present state of our, knowledge will 
permit, and has not been anticipated, I think I may say, by any other editor. 
But Professor Sanders instead of recognizing the value of new contri- 
butions to the subject, has spent the force of his attack on mistakes in 
| punctuation? and on false references. Nothing could be more gratefully 
| acknowledged by an author than such corrections, but Professor Sanders 
has laid himself open to the very criticisms that he deals out with such 
severity; for example, he claims to find certain errors on p. xlvi: the page 
he has in mind is not xlvi but lxvi! 
As Professor Sanders has himself made special studies in Livy, it was 
not to be expected that he should agree with all the views of the Introduc- 
tion; but when he takes issue with my positions, he should at least admit 
that most of these matters are still swb indice, and that on them no man’s 
ipse dixit constitutes the last word. As examples only I quote: “If we 
turn to the Introduction, the case is even worse. We find errors, careless 
statements, or needless repetitions on almost every page: p. x., Livy was on 
jamiliar terms with Claudius, afterward emperor; p. xi, his history is a 
monument of eulogy to the Roman people; p. xii, it was published in decades 
| (a view long since abandoned) ;” etc., etc. So Professor Sanders. But the 
| statement as to Claudius is a reasonable inference from the words of Sue- 

tonius Claud. 41. The ‘‘monument of eulogy” is a phrase applied to 
| « “On p. 64 commas are omitted as follows: [here follow eight references]. Five 
of these are certainly misprints.” So Professor Sanders. There is one misprint in 
these eight passages; in the remaining seven I am in agreement with the edition of 
Greenough and Peck. 
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Livy’s work by Postgate. As to the next remark, the reader should 
compare the reviewer's words with what I actually said: ‘“‘How his work 
was published is a matter of uncertainty, but inasmuch as books i, xxi, 
xxxi all begin with short introductions or prefaces, it has been assumed 
with some probability that the earlier books at least were published in 
decades or parts of ten books each.” 

The notes which he condemns as of no value for freshmen appear in 
fine print in footnotes and are obviously intended for the advanced student 
or teacher. Professor Sanders would lead the reader to believe that no 
distinction has been made between the different kinds of notes. 

The fact that Professor Sanders has devoted his attention chiefly 
to minor matters seems to me to be a tribute to the essential merit of my 
edition. But there are some who may be swayed by such criticisms, and 


so this protest may not have been written in vain. 
Emory B. LEASE 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YorK 
REPLY 


Professor Lease is entitled to what little consolation he can get from 
his defense. I shall take issue with him on but one point. Errors and 
misprints, in such numbers as his book shows, are not minor matters. I 
still think that they interfere very seriously with the value of the book. 
Those noted in my review were only a meager sample. I have collected 
a few hundred more, which I shall be glad to print, if Professor Lease 


will secure me the opportunity. 
Henry A. SANDERS 
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Reports from the Classical field 


It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. ‘The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Every one interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anythin 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be ee 
in directing the attention of the editor to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Vocabulary, Forms, and Syntax in First-Year Latin. — Professor Johnston’s 
paper on “Sanity in First Year Latin” has stirred me to tell how the three lead- 
ing objects of the beginner’s work are attained in the preparatory department 
of Oxford College. 

First, vocabulary. From the beginning the pupil is taught that Latin is 
not a dead language, that it is thoroughly alive and persists in the English lan- 
guage to such an extent that a knowledge of it puts a pupil on terms of intimacy 
with his own language such as he can gain in no other way. 

Second, inflection. It is as easy for a Latin pupil to recite a paradigm and 
know nothing about it as for a pupil in arithmetic to recite the multiplication 
table and not know how much 7 times 8 are. It is the individual form that he 
uses in his sentence, and he should be able to make this without referring to the 
paradigm. How can this be done? 

He should first be taught very carefully what an inflected language is, how 
it differs from an uninflected language, and, consequently, the importance of 
inflection in the study of Latin. From the first lesson on the first declension he 
should be taught the structure of a word and the use of the stem and the endings. 

Then, both teacher and pupil must remember that the ability to make and 
to recognize forms must be acquired in the first year. About ten minutes can 
be given to an exercise at the beginning of the recitation somewhat like the 
following: 

The class takes its place on the floor with the blackboard behind it. The 
teacher begins at the head and asks, for example: ‘‘What do you know about 
mensarum?”’ When this is correctly answered, the next pupil may be asked 
to make the ablative plural of the word meaning “rose.” If the word is a verb 
the pupil may be asked for the conjugation, principal parts, tense, mood, etc., 
or to give the Latin form if it is called for. The dull pupil is helped a little by 
questions from the teacher. Any of the pupils may turn to the board at any time 
to help their memories by writing the word and analyzing it; e. g., ama-v-eri-m. 
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This exercise need never grow dull to the teacher, and the class must keep on 
the alert, for a word that is missed is passed along. The value of this exercise 
is evident. The pupil must use his mind, whereas in the case of the paradigm it 
is only an exercise of memory. Before the exercise begins, a few minutes are 
taken to clear away any difficulties that the pupil may have found. It is to be 
understood that board practice on the writing of isolated forms is frequently 
a part of the recitation. 

Third, construction, or syntax. I think that I feel the importance of a 
knowledge of construction somewhat more strongly than Professor Johnston 
does. Some pupils can make a very creditable translation of Latin into Eng- 
lish, but are unable to answer any question concerning it. Such pupils can not 
turn an English sentence into Latin correctly without an exact knowledge of 
the Latin construction. Consequently, I reverse Professor Johnston’s method 
and use the Latin sentences for teaching and fixing constructions, asking the 
pupils to try to get the idea that the construction contains. In the case of an 
ablative, e. g., this can often best be done by expanding the ablative into a clause, 
etc. By this process the pupil is learning to think, for he is dealing with ideas 
and their relations to other ideas. 

J. E. S. 


OxFoRD COLLEGE 


The Roman Cena at Lewis Institute ——On the last anniversary of the Ludi 
Plebei the Classical Club of Lewis Institute entertained about one hundred and 
twenty-five guests at a Roman dinner. At a quarter to seven the tricliniarch 


‘announced “cena parata,” and to the music of the harp the procession moved 


into the dining-room, being warned by a slave stationed at the door to enter 
“‘dextro pede.” 

The scene inside was one not soon to be forgotten. The yellow light of dozens 
of Roman lamps and candelabra flickered softly along the bare surface of the 
tables and over the groups of slaves, who, clad in the simple Greek chiton, stood 
as impassively in their places as the statues that were half concealed among the 
palms. The tables were arranged in three hollow squares, from which one side 
was omitted, with a serving-table in the center of each. Instead of reclining on 
couches, however, the guests sat around the outside of the square. Amid ferns 
and red roses strewn loosely over the tables stood papier-maché donkeys, bearing 
panniers of olives and radishes, which recalled the bronze ass at Trimalchio’s 
feast. The menu cards, in Latin, done by hand in the capitals of the early 
Empire, were naturally among the objects of greatest interest. 

When all were seated, the slaves, bearing silver pitchers and towels, poured 
water over the hands of the guests, after which two little pages filled the drinking- 
glasses. The dinner itself was served with a deliberation and dignity which sur- 
prised even those who had planned it all. After the gustatio, consisting of 
lactuca capitata, radices, ova, tomacula, intuba, olivae, etc., the dishes were 
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removed, the tables rubbed, and to the sound of the harp the slaves brought in 
bowls of mulsum, made, save for the fermentation, as the Romans made it, of 
grape juice and honey. 
| As the slaves now retired accompanied by the séructores and tricliniarch, 
all awaited with great curiosity the piéce de résistance of the dinner, aper Umber. 
| Finally the two pages entered, blowing trumpets, and behind them, each bearing 
on his head a platter with a roasted pig of twenty pounds, came the three séruc- 
tores, followed by all the retinue, two by two. After the procession had passed 
around the entire dining-room, one of the pigs was deposited on each of the 
serving tables. The carving was done with an attempted imitation of the fantas- 
tic pantomime recorded of ancient structores. 

When the dinner proper was at an end, and the dishes had been removed, 
the pages entered with chaplets of grape leaves strung the length of their arms. 
The structor at each table removed the needed number and, assisted by his sub- 
ordinates, proceeded to crown the guests under his charge. Then the Caecuban 
appeared in great bowls, and the magister bibendi at each table arose, crowned 
the crater with a smilax wreath, and poured a libation from the patera. Now 
the feast of wit began also. Accompanied by the harp, a quartette of girls in 
Greek gowns sang two settings of the first Pythian Ode of Pindar, and the Hymn 
to Calliope, while another young woman recited in Latin Horace’s “Vides ut 
alta stet nive candida.” Then four brief addresses by representative professional 
men, on appropriate subjects, brought the evening to a close. 


J. RN. 


The Hellenic Travelers’ Club.— A club with some six hundred foundation 
members has been formed in England “for the purpose of promoting cruises 
to the littoral of the Mediterranean and elsewhere, to be taken by ladies and 
gentlemen from both sides of the Atlantic who are interested in classical studies 
and research.”” The cruises generally will begin and end at Marseilles, but 
American members may join or leave at Naples or Genoa. One of the objects 
to be gained is a visit to places like Delphi, Olympia, Mycenae, Ithaca, Melos, 
Rhodes, Knidos, and Knossos, which are not included in the itineraries of the 
ordinary touring steamers. For this purpose the club intends to charter a vessel 
for its own use. Ordinary membership is to be restricted to Anglo-Saxons, though 
a limited number of eminent scholars from other nations may be admitted. 


Preparations for the Harvard Play.—The preparations for the presentation of 
the Agamemnon at Cambridge in June are progressing. It may be of interest 
to know that, while the rich dress of the actors will be reproduced, there will 
be neither masks nor buskins. The performance of the actors will take place 
in the orchestra, not on the stage, and Dérpfeld’s theory will have an actual test 
as it had at the performance of the Antigone in the stadium at Athens a year ago. 

Two men have been in training the whole year for each of the parts, except 
that of Cassandra. In case both candidates are finally considered worthy of 
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a place, each will have an opportunity, since there will be two performances. 
Of the choral parts only the processional song at the opening of the play will 
be sung in unison. The formal choral stasima will be arranged in harmony, 
to avoid making them monotonous to a modern audience. 


Classical Conference of Southern California—-The annual meeting of this 
conference, which has been in existence for about ten years, was held at Los 
Angeles, March 31. Its territory embraces the seven southern counties of the 
state, and its meetings, while not large, are helpful and enthusiastic, and may 
well serve as the models for others which are sure to be held in increasing num- 
ber as time goes on. This year’s meeting, like the others, proved an inter- 
esting one. The programme was as follows: “Translation and Interpretation 
of Selections from Aristophanes’ Clouds” (Professor Archibald, Occidental 
College); ‘‘The Rhodes Scholarships” (Professor Norton, Pomona College); 
“An Insight into Latin Literature for Two-Year Latin Pupils” (Miss Payton, 
Santa Ana); “A Visit to the Temples of Sicily” (Miss Brigham, Los Angeles) ; 
“Christian Latin Hymns” (Professor Colcord, Pomona College). 


Albert H. Pattengill, 1842-1906.—Albert Henderson Pattengill, A.M., pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Michigan, died suddenly at his home in 
Ann Arbor, Friday morning, March 16. His death was caused by heart trouble, 
from which he had suffered for the last three years. 

Professor Pattengill was born February 26, 1842, in New Lisbon, Oswego 
County, N. Y. In 1865 he entered the sophomore class of the University of 
Michigan. He graduated with the class of 1868. 

For a year after his graduation Mr. Pattengill was principal of the Ann Arbor 
High School. His official connection with the university began in 1869, when 
he was appointed assistant professor of Greek and French. The next year he 
became assistant professor of Greek, in 1881 associate professor of Greek, and 
in 1889 professor of Greek. 

During the forty years in which Professor Pattengill was connected with uni- 
versity circles he was always deeply interested in athletics. He was as a student 
a member of the first baseball team ever organized in the university. He was a 
member of the board of control of athletics from the date of its organization, and 
for many years he has acted as chairman of the board. He was Michigan’s 
representative at the two conferences held in Chicago this year to discuss the 
football question, and had returned from the second of those meetings only a 
few days before his death. 

He was one of the best-known classical men of the West, and his sudden 
death was a great shock to his many friends. 


A. H. J. Greenidge—Dr. Abel H. J. Greenidge, fellow and lecturer in 
ancient history at St. John’s College, Oxford, died suddenly on March 12. In 
his own department Dr. Greenidge was an acknowledged authority, and the con- 
spicuous merit of what he had already done gave further promise for the future. 


Book Reviews 


Thucydides ii and iii. With Introduction and Notes by W. A. 
LAMBERTON. New York: American Book Co., 1905. Pp. 440. 


$1.75. 

This book belongs to the ‘Greek Series for Colleges and Schools” edited 
under the supervision of Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, of Harvard, and the 
publisher’s work—paper, print, and binding—makes a good impression. The 
editor’s previous work in Thucydides—edition of Books vi and vii (Harper 
Brothers, 1886)—had prepared the way for a favorable reception of this volume. 

The introduction of 34 pages treats the following subjects: “Life of Thu- 
cydides” (5 pp.), “Subject and Method” (3 pp.), “Chronology” (2 pp.), “‘Lan- 
guage of Thucydides” (14 pp.). The discussion of the language of our author 
is stimulating and even interesting. But it can only be suggestive, of course. 
Even the peculiarities of an author so original and irregular as Thucydides can 
scarcely be summed up in fourteen pages, much less a statement and classifica- 
tion given of the phenomena of syntax and word usage. The brevity and read- 
able quality of the exposition may entice even the student reader to look through 
it, and the teacher may be led by it to fuller discussions of the same sort, if he 
is not already familiar with such. 

The notes are more concise than might have been expected on an author 
like Thucydides, but they are to the point, clearly expressed, and generally give 
the help that is most needed. Take, e. g., those on the funeral oration, where 
the chief purpose is evidently to bring out the meaning and thought of the great 
speech. It is treated, not as a great gathering-place of grammatical difficulties 
and subtleties, but as a masterpiece of rhetorical literature. The notes here 
are generally correct—there is room for difference of explanation in many passages, 
of course—and sometimes they are of themselves positively readable and inter- 
esting. ‘The same may be said of the notes on the historian’s reflections upon 
the demoralization caused by war and faction, iii. 82, 83. These episodes will 
test, as well as any others, an editor’s skill. 

Professor Lamberton has “drawn largely on all the great editors;” but 
he seems to have done his own thinking, and where he states views already ex- 
pressed, or even generally accepted, has his own pointed way of saying things. 
The book is not, like Classen’s great work, a thesaurus of Thucydidean usage. 
Meant to be an edition for college students, it is merely this, but a very good 
one; there is not space for anything more. Citations of parallel constructions 
and sentiments are made by reference from Book iii for Book ii, and vice versa, 
as was natural and most helpful to the student. 
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A commendable feature is the four maps; for a student will consult such 
helps much more if they are part of his textbook than if they are separate, An 
appendix of 34 pages devotes 5 pages to MSS, editions, translations, and 
auxiliaries, and 29 pages to critical notes. The indexes are helpful— 
English, 6 pages, Greek, 14 pages. Mistakes here are perhaps inevitable. I 
have noted wrong figures for chapter or line for drowepdw, dordOunros, éxrdjoow, 


Cc. S. 


New Latin Composition. Part I: Caesar; Part II: Cicero; Part III: 
A Systematic Grammatical Review. By Moses GRANT DANIELL. 
Revised with the assistance of SELDON L. Brown. Boston: 


Sanborn & Co., 1905. Pp. 273. $1.00. 

Teachers who have formerly used Mr. Daniell’s excellent book, but believe 
that systematic grammatical drill should supplement the pari passu method 
will welcome this edition. 

Parts I and II differ from the former edition only in detail. Indeed, the almost 
perfect adaptation of material to plan left little room for improvement there. 
The sentences, however, have been worked over, until each lesson contains 
at least six sentences illustrating the emphasized point of syntax (instead of three 
or more as before), besides sentences touching on points in review. Noun- 
constructions predominate, very properly, in Part I, and verb-constructions, 
especially the more difficult ones, in Part II. Reference is made directly to the 
standard grammars, and not, as before, exclusively through the grammatical 
index at the end of the book—a compound process which tempted the pupil 
not to look up the reference if he could avoid it. 

The well-chosen idiomatic phrases for memorizing, the timely preliminary 
suggestions and the arrangement by which pupils beginning with Book i or Book 
ii of Caesar may use this book equally well, are almost the same as before. The 
sections for written translation are recast on the old plan, with pertinent foot- 
note aids. 

Since Part III is designed “‘to crystallize the pupil’s knowledge of syntax after 
his extensive practice in writing from Latin models,” it would have made a dis- 
tinct advance over other books of this kind had it been so proportioned as to 
emphasize points where pupils are commonly weak, instead of so closely fol- 
owing conventional lines. Since the noun is emphasized from the beginning 
of the course, and the more difficult verb-constructions generally not until the 
third year, and since many schools, preparing for a preliminary college-entrance 
examination, might prefer to use this part of the book for drill during the junior 
year, it is perhaps unfortunate that less than one-half the lessons deal with the 
verb. It is to be regretted also that, while the genitive and dative occupy three les- 
sons each, and the ablative four, only one is devoted to conditional sentences in 
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direct discourse and one to conditional sentences in indirect discourse—both 
being subjects that require extensive drill. Still another ground for objection is 
the fact that all the different temporal constructions, so varied and confusing 
—with cum, with postquam, with dum, donec, and quoad, with antequam and 
priusquam—are crowded into the space of one lesson. 

The cautions against common errors are helpful. Nowhere, however, 
is mention made of that besetting sin of pupils, the use of the imperfect indica- 
tive for the perfect. 

Let us hope that in some future edition this part, revised, will reach the 


high standard of excellence set by Parts I and II. 
Mary Ransom FItzPATRICK 


EASTERN District HicH ScHOOL, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects. By S.H. ButcHer. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1904. Pp. viiit+266. $1.25 net. 

Professor Butcher gives his readers a clear idea of his purpose in the preface: 
“Under various lights I have attempted to bring out something of the originality 
of Greece.”” This purpose he serves first by the method of contrast, setting Greek 
civilization over against that of the Hebrew, the dominant idea of which was 
religious (I), and against that of the Phoenician, which was based upon the pur- 
suit of material well-being (II). The dominant idea of the Greek is then set 
forth as the love of knowledge, manifest first in the creative faculty (III), and 
secondly in the critical faculty (IV, V, VI). The wonderful balance displayed in 
the intense and many-sided vitality of the Greek product—in character as well 
as in literature and the fine arts—‘“‘a characteristic which more eminently per- 
haps than any other constitutes the originality of Greece,” is the result of “the 

| union of contrasted qualities.” ‘‘Art and inspiration, logic and intuition, 

| elsewhere so often disjoined, enter into perfect union in the constructive efforts 
of the Greek imagination” (IV). The work of the critical faculty apart from 
the creative faculty forms the theme in V and VI. 

Here, as in Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and the Fine Arts, Professor 
Butcher appears as a man who says things. Both specialists in the classics 
and the wider circle of those who are lovers of classical art and literature will 
be grateful to him for helping them into the secret of how to think intelligently 
of the things they admire. Many a reader who has had the sense of wide dif- 
ferences between the artistic and literary ideals and achievements of Greece 
and those of other nations, but who has seen only through a glass, darkly, and 
has not formulated his opinions, will find his vision much clearer after the 
perusal of these lectures. Let anyone who doubts this read the illuminating 
and stimulating passage in which the author compares the Prometheus Bound 
with the book of Job (pp. 13-29). 

It is in breadth of treatment that the main value of the book lies. The thor- 
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oughness of the specialist is manifest throughout, but the sanity and balance of 
the author, who so presents the results of minute scholarship as to reach the wider 
audience of cultivated people, are no less clearly to be seen. Professor Butcher 
is an illustration of his own idea of Greek thinkers “who from the outset looked 
slightingly on that multifarious learning which holds together a mass of unre- 
lated facts, but never reaches the central truth of things.” 

For this we commend his book to the rising generation of specialists in 
America, with the hope that its not having been “made in Germany” will not 
deter them from reading it and profiting by it. It is especially salutary in these 
days of frenzied specialization—when our classical scholars of reputation seem 
to be engaged mainly in the effort to prove to each other their own acumen by 
writing learned articles, and even textbooks and grammars (which might be sup- 
posed to be for the convenience of students), for each other to read, and when 
the fear of being called popular is greater than the fear of hell used to be—to 
be reminded that there is nothing incompatible with sound scholarship in a com- 
prehensive vision and the faculty of presenting the results of special study so 
that they will fall within reach of the more advanced, at least, of the rank 
and file, and that it might be better for the classical specialist himself to mediate 
between his subject and the people than to leave the work to Hinds and Noble 
and lecturers on pedagogy. The specialist himself should be broad enough 
to tell cultivated people something of the results of special study. If what he 
knows can not be told to the wider audience, it is a safe conclusion that his 
knowledge fails of being complete in that he has not related it to the universal 
body of knowledge. 

GRANT SHOWERMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Virgil’s Aineid, Books i-vi. With Introduction, Notes, and Voca- 
bulary. By Caartes E. BENNETT. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 


1905. Pp. xxx+ 461. $1.20. 

For the purpose which the editor doubtless had in view, Professor Bennett’s 
edition of Virgil is an admirable one. As compared with other editions, however, 
it has no conspicuous merits; it has also no glaring defects. On general prin- 
ciples it is a mistake, in the opinion of the reviewer, to put an abridged edition of 
this masterpiece into the hands of its first readers, although possibly a six-book 
edition of Virgil is more justifiable than a four-book edition of Caesar. Some 
of the finest passages in the Aeneid occur in the last half of the work, where 
the characters of Pallas, of Nisus and Euryalus, and of Camilla are full of human 
interest. 

In the brief introduction the editor adequately sets forth the true interpre- 
tation of the Aeneid as a national epic, and of Aeneas as “the embodiment of 
the moral qualities that constitute the very essence of the Roman character.” 
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A section following on the “Reading of Latin Poetry” presents Professor Ben- 
nett’s well-known views on that subject. 

In accordance with a usage inaugurated some five or six years ago, the long 
vowels of the first book are indicated. A few illustrations are used, mostly 
stereotyped ones. The notes are good and suggestive, as one would expect 
from Professor Bennett’s hand, but in character and content they differ little 
from the notes in his edition of Caesar. They do not suggest a distinction 
4 between the matter-of-fact description of conquest and the exalted language of 
a superb poet. It is not an easy thing to write a successful commentary for 
Virgil, but poetic translations (as in the excellent edition of Papillon and Haigh) 
and parallel quotations from modern writers influenced by Virgil would go far 
toward quickening in the young reader the same sentiments and emotions which 
were aroused in the heart of a Roman who conned the pages of this matchless 


epic. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


WALTER DENNISON 


A History of Ancient Greek Literature. By Harotp N. Fowler. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Pp. x+ 470. $1.40. 


This book can be recommended as a reference work upon the history of 
Greek literature, but not as a textbook. In about 460 pages Mr. Fowler has 
enumerated all the writers of ancient Greek from Homer to the time of Justinian. 
He has evidently been at great pains to inform himself, as accurately as the more 
or less fragmentary evidence will permit, upon their lives and writings. His 
reading in Greece has apparently been extensive. In matters of disputed 
chronology and authorship his attitude is one of judicious conservatism, which 
tends to make his work a safe reference guide for young students. 

Mr. Fowler, however, seems to lack some of the qualities which one writing 
a history of literature, especially of ancient Greek literature, should possess. His 
work shows no large grasp of literary tendencies, no ability to look back upon 
some period and touch upon its salient weaknesses or elements of greatness, so 
as to sum up the influence of one literary generation upon another. The topical 
treatment, necessary perhaps in a reference work of this kind, has been carried 
to such an extent as to destroy all feeling of connection between the various 
periods of Greek literary development and to leave no impression of its intrinsic 

unity. 
A sober and judicial attitude is praiseworthy in any scholarly work. But in 
reading this work one longs for an occasional manifestation of enthusiasm — 
‘ something that might stimulate in the student an interest in Greek literature, or 
at least give him some appreciation of the power and charm of its best produc- 
| tions. The author’s treatment of the women of Homer (pp. 21, 22) is an almost 
isolated memorial of real personal enthusiasm; and we are grateful for it, despite 
his evident failure, in discussing the characterization of Nausicaa, to appreciate 
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the reason why she does not fall in love with Odysseus. The erotic motif is not 
one which the early epic poet could employ. He may have appreciated its pos- 
sibilities, but it was contrary to the conventions of his art. With Apollonius 
the case would have been very different. 

As a literary critic Mr. Fowler is often superficial, as, for example, in his 
treatment of Euripides. He has utterly failed to give an adequate idea of the 
earnestness with which that great thinker attacked problems of human and 
divine morality and responsibility. 

Perhaps the faults of this history of literature are partly due to the fact that 
the writer has not confined himself to one definite circumscribed task. His 
textbook is intended both for secondary schools and for colleges, but these are 
two entirely different fields, each of which demands its own method of treatment. 
Furthermore, he has endeavored to interest the general reader. The result is 
neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. The statement made in the preface that the book 
contains little or nothing which should not be familiar to every educated person, 
is somewhat too strong. There are many cultured people who would cheerfully 
deny all knowledge of Xenodamus of Cythera, Xenocritus of Locri, and the 
iambic poet Ananius, not to mention many others whose names occur. 

W. L. WESTERMANN 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Thesaurus linguae Latinae epigraphicae. By GrorcE N. OLcorTtT. 
Rome: Loescher & Co., 1904-5. Vol. I: Fascicles 1-4 (A- 
Adipiscor). $0.50 per fascicle. 

The essential qualities in a thesaurus are completeness, accuracy, and skill 
in arrangement. These demands are admirably met in Olcott’s work. It 
takes into account the 200,000 or more inscriptions which have been published 
in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum and in the separate collections of Christian 
inscriptions. The references tested were correct; the arrangement of the ma- 
terial is logical; the paragraphing helpful, and the choice of types well made. 
Most of the lexicographical articles fall in one of three groups: (a) those in 
which the information is mainly epigraphical; the article on abnepos is a case 
in point; (b) those articles in which the meaning or use of the word in different 
phrases is the essential point of interest; and (c) articles, like that on accipio, 
in which both epigraphical and lexical material is important. Long paragraphs 
dealing with words of the third group are preceded by a convenient “synopsis 
of arrangement.” The work covers entirely different ground from that occupied 
by de Ruggiero’s Dizionario, and will be very useful, not only to the epigraphist, 
but also to the general student of the Latin language and style, and to the student 


of popular and dialectal Latin. 
FRANK Frost ABBOTT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


